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object, and to have it is to perceive my object and to perceive it 
directly. In having a perceptual image I do not perceive a percep- 
tual image : I perceive the object, and I do so by means of the image. 
In like manner, in thinking of my friend I do not think of the thought 
of my friend; but I have a thought of him, a thought which 
means him and which (in both an intellectualistic and a prag- 
matic sense) corresponds to him. If the critic insists this is not di- 
rect knowledge will he tell us what direct knowledge is 1 What does 
the gentleman want 1 To say that my friend is the direct object of 
my thought and to say that I think of him directly seem to me iden- 
tical assertions. Percepts are simply my means of perceiving and 
thoughts my means of thinking, just as the voice is my means of 
speaking. To insist that I can not perceive a red house because I 
have to perceive it by means of my percept is like insisting that I 
can not hear the organ because I can only hear its sound, or that I 
can not say "Boo" because I have to say it with my voice. The cor- 
respondence theory, therefore, properly understood, far from making 
of our ideas a prison house, considers them a part of the necessary 
means of external reference and communication. And the criticism 
upon it, which at first seemed so serious, turns out to be in fact a 
demand that we should think without thoughts and perceive without 
perceptions. 

James Bissett Peatt. 
Williams College. 



EEVIBWS AND ABSTEACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Moral Obligation to be Intelligent, and other Essays. John Erskine. 

New York: Duffield and Company. 1915. Pp. 167. 

It is a small book on a great subject, a book of philosophy in the 
ancient and honorable sense, for it is a little book of unlabored wisdom 
discussing not God's business but man's. 

The education of the imagination is a great matter, and literature is a 
school for the training of it. What are the virtues that English litera- 
ture invites us to admire? And what would Socrates bo likely to say 
about the Victorian, pre- Victorian, and post- Victorian ideals? Would 
he find his favorite virtue, the only one he put much store by, esteemed or 
understood ? The men who went down with the Royal George died bravely, 
but they were the victims of stupidity, " and our memory passes easily 
over the lack of a virtue we never did think much of, and dwells on the 
English virtues of courage and discipline. So we forget the shocking 
blunder of the charge of the Light Brigade, and proudly sing the heroism 
of the victims." Mathew Arnold explained the purpose of culture as the 
purpose " ' to make reason and the will of God prevail.' This formula he 
quoted from an Englishman. Differently stated, the purpose of culture, 
he said, is 'to make an intelligent being yet more intelligent.' This 
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formula he borrowed from a Frenchman." When the Titanic went down, 
hundreds died in the fine English way, but with no necessity and no 
excuse. The fact that this was the English way of doing things was the 
heart of the tragedy, as a man pointed out. " That discouraging person 
was an Irishman." " What would Socrates have thought of Mr. Pickwick 
or the Vicar of Wakefield, or David Oopperfield or Arthur Pendennis? 
Por that matter would he have felt admiration or pity for Colonel 
Newcome ? " 

But hope appears in a quarter where it has been least expected by those 
bred up on the English classics. To our shores come hosts of human 
beings bent on escaping from one thing and possessing another, on finding 
opportunity for the exercise of intelligence in bettering their lot. " They 
differ from each other, but against the Anglo-Saxon they are confederated 
in a Greek love of knowledge, in a Greek assurance that sin and misery 
are the fruit of ignorance, and that to know is to achieve virtue." 

With which ideal ought education to be inspired? Shall we give the 
English or the Erench definition of culture. To America, at least " much 
as we may sentimentally deplore it, England seems destined to be less and 
less the source of culture, of religion and learning." When a professor 
of English writes like that, philosophers ought to know about it. Phi- 
losophy is singularly exposed to the temptation to be doing the will of 
God ; it can surely do no harm to accustom ourselves to viewing philosophy 
as a contribution to intelligence. 

The second essay is an imaginary commencement address, and is an 
altogether delightful blend of seriousness and humor. I can not resist 
the temptation to quote the opening paragraph and part of the second. 

"As I feel for a moment the wholesome dizziness that is the penalty 
of mounting a platform above one's fellows, and as I look down at the 
young faces courteously lifted for my first words, I am aware of — what 
shall I call it ? — of an enforced collaboration ; suddenly I have a vision of 
other rooms filled with other young men, who wait, as you do, for the 
first words of the commencement speaker, and at once I feel a sudden 
sympathy with those other speakers, who desire, as I do, to translate the 
occasion into wise and appropriate words. I see our various schools and 
colleges keeping their commencements with a single mind — the audiences 
all expecting the same address, and the speakers, however original, all 
delivering it. Tou expect, every graduating class expects, to be told what 
to do with education, now you have it; your school or college owes it to 
itself, you think, to confess in public the purpose for which it has trained 
you. I can almost hear the speakers, from ocean to ocean, responding in 
unison to this expectation in the graduates they face; the simultaneous 
eloquence is so inevitable that I can follow it almost word for word; in 
fact I almost join in. 

" The speech they are delivering is known as the Call to Service. The 
substance of it is that educated men should be unselfish; that learning is 
a vain and dangerous luxury if it is only for ourselves ; that the following 
of truth, the reverent touching of the hem of her garment, is not, as we 
may have thought, a privilege, nor is even the love of truth a virtue, until 
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it is converted into a responsibility toward others. Few of us care to 
challenge this teaching." 

Mr. Erskine almost joins in, but not quite ; for the call to service is so 
gladly heard by young idealists : and it pardons one's own shortcomings so 
generously, and it is so generously indifferent to any reluctance or hesita- 
tion on the part of those in need. " What confounds us is the plain fact 
that only those who hope to render the service have the slightest enthusiasm 
for it." Who is to be really benefited? And enthusiasm for the call is 
not enough. Missionaries are warned, I believe, against enthusiasm. If 
enthusiasm is not felt for the means as well as for the end, for the capacity 
to serve as well as for service itself, we are likely to go on in the good 
old way of being satisfied with good intentions. 

" The Mind of Shakespere " is a subject of a different sort, yet a dis- 
cerning reader may see in it a contribution to the theme of intelligence 
from a different angle. Shakespere has been explained with adoration as 
a miracle that ought, by his very distance from us common folk, to be 
unintelligible. But we understand him as though he were one of our- 
selves. He does not say what no one ever thought of before, but what 
every one instantly comprehends. It is his unembarrassed penetration 
that seems so marvelous; he sees life and things, not a social version of 
life and things, and he uses words as life and things call for them, not 
as custom calls for them. In this he is like vigorous children, or those 
rare grown persons who are so full of light because they are so uncon- 
sciously, so recklessly sincere. His wisdom is not of the sort that comes 
from pondering upon problems, and weighing alternative solutions; it is 
the sudden insight into particular rights and wrongs which, though ex- 
pressed in general terms, is a reaction to concrete realities. That is. 
after all, the vitality of intelligence, though Mr. Erskine does not precisely 
say so. 

With the last essay, "Magic and Wonder in Literature," we are again 
facing the problem of intelligence. Magic has had a great career in the 
world, and in literature it survives in the stout British faith that goodness 
is a working substitute for knowledge. A few centuries ago beauty could 
work miracles, but to-day we are fed abundantly with the doctrine that 
good intentions shall certainly prevail. Magic fascinated the mind be- 
cause magic meant power, power to make something better for somebody, 
and this aspiration of magic is as natural and as human as any that we 
have. Why should the right way to get power be less wonderful than the 
wrong way? What literature ought to keep alive is the habit of wonder, 
that sense that things are as new to-day as they ever were, and that old age 
is only the working hypothesis of the undertaker. The trouble is, Mr. 
Erskine says, that " the ideal of wonder has rarely included the ideal of 
control, without which we refuse to be fascinated." Must this ideal 
permanently find expression in intellectual foolishness? Surely it is a 
serious matter that an instinctive apprehension of intelligence should 
pervade a literature and impregnate the imagination of its lovers. 

One is reminded of much in Mr. Santayana's doctrine of poetry. And, 
indeed, back of these four essays is the philosophical attitude of "the 
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Life of Reason," which is a thing that literature ought to facilitate and 
not encumber. 

Wendell T. Bush. 
Columbia University. 

What is Education? Ernest Carroll Moore. New York: Ginn and 

Company. 1915. Pp. 350. 

Professor Moore's book consists of a collection of eleven lectures and 
essays closely related to the question of teaching efficiency as based on the 
learning process in pupils. The author considers the chief enemy of a 
truly educative school-setting to be job-lot instruction of children (even 
including the children of a larger growth to be found in colleges and uni- 
versities) by means of formal memoriter methods. Lectures or the more 
informal telling of the grades, are admissible against a background of 
inquiry, and book assignments are valuable, even essential, as means of 
solving problems already formulated in the pupil's mind; but lectures and 
book assignments are bad, and relatively worse, according to the passivity 
and lack of initiative of the learner. For learning, as a natural human 
activity is, and must be, world-building. If the pupil is to be educated, 
it is essential first of all that he be an active builder. To be a builder, it 
is fundamental that he should possess aims — not aims in general, but aims 
specific, local, present, self -discovered, and self -chosen. " Methods of 
teaching are good just in the degree that they make the student a partner 
in the enterprise of learning." The first aim of the teacher should be to 
surround the pupil with conditions which will involve him profoundly in 
the processes of distinguishing, selecting, arranging, solving, and using. 

The author's enthusiasm and single-mindedness of purpose combine 
with excellent literary qualities to produce a most readable and convinc- 
ing book. Its subject-matter is not novel to one who has kept up with the 
literature of teaching method, as Professor Moore is the first to insist; 
but it is presented with a freshness and a breadth of historical vision that 
make it a very significant contemporary treatment of a theme that will 
never cease to demand attention. 

Holding as he does a brief for the pupil's self-activity, the author does 
not stress as much as the topic deserves the place of drill and book-work 
in the class-room and the study period ; but had he done so, the book would 
probably have failed somewhat of the larger usefulness that it bids fair 
to attain, for its greatest mission is pointedly and persistently to raise the 
troublesome question of how to assist children to mental self-activity and 
the possession of abiding interests of the right sort. A thorough, unbiased 
reading of the book can hardly fail of compelling the teacher, whether in 
the lower grades of the common schools or in the colleges and universities 
of the country, to ask himself whether he is doing all that he could do 
under the circumstances which surround him, in the way of introducing 
initiative, research, and judgment into the work of the pupils under his 
direction. 

Edward H. Eeisner 

Kansas State Agricultural College 



